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ON THE EASTERN AND WESTERN FORMS OF THE 
NUTCRACKER.* 


By LrEonHARD STEJNEGER. 


Havine recently been asked by Baron von Tschusi-Schmid- 
hoffen to express an opinion in regard to the races of Nucifraga 
caryocatactes, I shall not attempt a full analysis of the whole 
question, but only review the material in my hands, as it may 
throw some light on the subject. | 

Brehm was the first to clearly define the two races of Nut- 
crackers, which most ornithologists who have studied the question 
are now willing to admit. He was, however, unable to assign to 
them definite and distinct habitats; and partly because the shape 
of the bill, which is the principal characteristic of the two races, 
is in itself subject tu great individual variation as well as to 
considerable changes on account of wear and tear, partly on 
account of the unreasonable prejudice of ornithologists concerning ~ 
the forms described by Brehm, the races or subspecies in question 
were either misunderstood, or entirely ignored for more than ‘half 
acentury. When, in 1872, I examined and measured a number 
_ of Nutcrackers in the museums of Bergen and Christiania for 
the monograph of Von Tschusi-Schmidhoffen,+ I laboured under 
the same impression, viz., that because both thick-billed and 
-slender-billed specimens occurred in Norway there could not well 
be any racial difference. But after the elaborate monograph of 


* Proc. U.S. Nat. Museum, 1889, pp. 425—432. 

t ‘ Der Tannenheher (Nuczfraga caryocatactes).’ Dresder, 1873, p. 4. 
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Dr. Rudolph Blasius,* in which he most convincingly demon- 
strates that the resident bird of Europe is the thick-billed form, 
while the slender-billed individuals belong to the numerous 
flocks which, with short and irregular intervals, invade the — 
western countries from the foreign region of Siberia, there iS no 
excuse for confounding them any more. | 

Before proceeding any further, it will now be necessary to 
ascertain the correct names of the two forms. While expressing — 
my great appreciation of Dr. R. Blasius’s painstaking work, I 
cannot but most severely condemn that he should think it 
necessary to reject the old names for the trifling reason that they 
are unsuitable, and substitute new terms in direct violation of the 
law of priority recognized both by the code of the American | 
Ornithologists’ Union and by the Stricklandian code. The new 
names are imposed in order to avoid misunderstandings and con- 
fusions, but they have only made confusion more confounded. 
It is safe to say that if Dr. Blasius and Von Tschusi had stuck 
to the old terms, they would by this time have become familiar 
to all ornithologists. As it is, the new names should be sup- 
pressed as soon as possible, before more mischief is done. 

The following is a condensed, but correct and nearly complete, 
synonymy of the two forms. It is plain that the resident form 
of Sweden, upon which Linneus ‘bestowed the name Corvus 
- caryocatactes, must stand as the typical form. The Thick- billed 

Nutcracker, therefore, is entitled to the name— | 


_Nucifraga caryocatactes, Linn. 


Corvus caryocatactes, Linn., Syst. Nat., 10 ed. i. p. 106. (1758.) _ 
Caryocutactes maculatus, Koch, Syst. Baier. Zool., i. p. 93. (1816.) _ 
Nucifraga guttata, Vieillot, Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat., v. p. 354. (1816.) 
Caryocatactes nucifraga, Nilsson, Orn. Suec., i. p. 90. (1817.) | 
Nucifraga brachyrhynchus, Brehm, Lehrb. Kur. Vog., p. 104. (1888) 
N. platyrhynchus, Brehm, Isis, 1833, p. 970. (1883.) 
N. alpestris, Brehm, Vogelf., p. 66. (1855.) 
N. caryocatactes major, Brehm, Journ. f. Orn., 1860, p. 236. (1860.) 
N. caryocatactes pachyrhynchus, R. Blasius, Ornis, ii. p. 543; extr. p. 107; 
pl. ii. figs. 3, 4.; pl. au. (1886.) 
Should it be found necessary to use a trinomial in order to 
- avoid mistakes, it should be no other than Nucifraga caryocatactes — 


* € Der Wanderzug der Tannenheher, &c.,’ Ornis, ii., 1886, pp. 487—500, 
-+ pl. 1. to in. (separate copies paged 1—114). | y 
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-brachyrhynchus. On the other hand, the billed Nutcracker 
should stand as— 


Nucifraga caryocatactes macrorhynchus, Brehm. 

Nucifraga macrorhynchus, Breum. Lehrb. Eur. Vog., p. 103. 

N. hamata, Brehm, Isis, 1833, p. 970. (18383.) 

N. caryocatactes, Selys-Longch., Bull. Ac. Brux., xi. ve 298), (part ; nec 
Linn.). (1845.). | 

? N. arquata, Brehm., Vogelf., p. 66. (1855.) 

N. caryocatactes macrorhynchus, Brehm, Verz. Samml., p. 4. (1866.) 

N. caryocatactes leptorhynchus, Blasius, Ornis, ii. p. Oxte. p. 107; 
= li. figs. 1, 2. (1586.) 


It appears that. Von Tschusi- Schmidhoffen, quite 
: dently and about the same time, came to the same conclusions as 
Dr. R. Blasius,* and both these ornithologists agree in dividing 
the Nutcracker into two races—one western, thick-billed, and 
another eastern, slender-billed. According to them WN. caryoca- 
tactes brachyrhynchus ‘‘ breeds in the northern temperate zone of 
the western portion of the Palearctic Region, viz., in the forests 
of Lapland, Scandinavia, the Baltic provinces of Russia, East 
Prussia, the Harz, the Riesengebirge (Béhmerwald), the Schwarz- . 
wald (Black Forest), the Carpathians (the mountains of Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Dalmatia), the whole extent of the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees.” N. c. macrorhynchus, on the other hand, is 
stated to “breed in the northern temperate zone of the eastern 
portion of the Palearctic Region, viz., in the forests of Asia, from 
Kamtschatka and Japan west to the Ural Mountains, and the 
governments of Perm and Vologda in European Russia.” _ 

Mr. Henry Seebohm, in a paper ‘‘ On the Arctic Form of the 
Nutcracker,” t has lately taken issue with Dr. R. Blasius in regard 
to the alleged distribution of the two forms, though agreeing with 


him in the general result, viz., the distinctness of the forms, and 


the migrant into northern Europe being the slender-billed 
Siberian race. He contends that ‘‘ that there is not an eastern 
and a western form, * * * but an arctic and a temperate 
form. * * * The Siberian form appears sometimes to winter 


* See ‘* Verbreit. und Zug. d. Tannenhehers,” * Verhandl. k. k. zool.-bot. 
Ges. Wien.,’ 1888, p. 488 ; separate copies, p. 82. 
Ibis,’ 1888, pp. 286—241. 
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in north China, as well as in southern and western Europe, but. 
the Japanese form appears to be a resident, and to be, to all 
intents and purposes, identical with the resident form of Europe. 
The white spots, both on the upper and under parts, and on the 
ends of the tail-feathers, are rather more developed in the Japanese 
birds than in the resident European ones, but not so much so as 
in examples from Siberia.” 

My material is not sufficient to solve the puzzle entirely, but 
I think it is large enough to show that Mr. Seebohm’s theory is 
not well founded. But before examining my material I must, 
from a general standpoint, protest against the terms “arctic 
form ’”’ and “temperate form,” used by Mr. Seebohm. In the 
first place, the Nutcracker is not an “arctic” bird. In Europe 
it occurs, more or less, ‘stationary from Spain (roughly, 42° N. 
latitude*) to northern Norway (about 64° N. latitude). In north- 
western Russia the typical form hardly extends so far north, while 
farther east the slender-billéd race is not known to occur north 
of 62° north latitude, and the southern limit of its breeding range 
in the Ural seems to be about 62° north latitude.t In Asia the 
latter has been found by Mr. Seebohm himself in the valley of 
_ the Yenisej, as far north as 67°, though farther east it hardly 
exceeds the 61th degree of latitude. The southern limit of its 
‘breeding range in western Asia seems to be the Tian-Shan, ! 
consequently about 40° N. latitude, while in the extreme East 
slender-billed birds have been found in summer, at least as far 
south as 38° N. latitude. It will be seen that the distribution of 
the Siberian form, on the whole, is not more arctic than its 
western representative, if we regard the latitudes alone. But the 
adjectives—-“ arctic” for the former and “temperate” for the 
latter—are not better founded if, by such a nomenclature, we 
would indicate the relative distribution of the two forms where 


** Blasius, as quoted above, states that it breeds in the Pyrenees; but 
according to Dr. Companyo, in Dresser’s ‘ Birds of Europe’ (iv. p. 458), it 
is only a rare bird in the Eastern Pyrenees, while Arévalo y Baca (‘ Aves de 
Espana,’ Madrid, 1887, p. 260) expressly says that it e«curs only acci- 
dentally in Spain. In Italy, according to Gigioli (‘ Avif. Ital.,’ 1886, p. 13) 
and Salvadori (‘ Vee. Ital.,’ 1887, p. 189), the Nutcracker is stationary only 
in the Alps. | 

+ Nazarow, ‘Rech. Zool. Steppes Kirguiz,’ 1886, Dp. 31. 

erzow, ‘ Journ. f. Orn.,’ 1875, p. 172. 
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their ranges meet, for there is no evidence that in any part of the 
whole Palearctic Region breeding localities of the slender-billed 
race are situated north of those of the thick-billed form on 
approximately the same degree of longitude, unless Mr. Seebohm 
be correct in referring the Japanese specimens to the typical 
form. In fact, this identification by Mr. Seebohm seems to be 
the only foundation for his theory of an arctic and a temperate 
race, as opposed to Blasius’s of a western and eastern. Upon 
a proper reference of the Japanese specimens, ren hinges 
the whole question. 

I have before me four examples from Japan, which I can 
compare with four from Korea, one from Kamtschatka, and a 
number of both forms from Europe. According both to Blasius © 
and Seebohm, the slender-billed individuals from Western Europe 
are only immigrants from Siberia; they will consequently serve 
as well as specimens from the latter country. 

Both Blasius and Seebohm lay considerable stress on the 
dimensions of the bills as indicating the subspecific difference. 
To a certain extent this is so, but only if the specimens can be 
examined at the same time, for it is plain when inspecting a series 
of these birds that the peculiar shape of the bills in the two birds 
is of more importance than the length and the height. In the 
typical form the upper mandible is more swollen, the upper 
tomium more inflected, and the basal portion of the culmen 
‘straighter and more parallel with the commissure, while in the 
slender-billed form the upper tomium is hardly inflected at all, 
and the culmen tapers at once towards the tip from the frontal 
feathering. At the latter point the bills of both forms are nearly 
of the same height, and consequently Dr. Blasius’s method of 
measuring the bills in the middle is more expressive than that of | 
Mr. Seebohm, who measures them at the angle of the gonys. It 
is plain that this difference is easier to appreciate in the specimens 
than to express in words or condense into a satisfactory diagnosis, 
the more so since the bills in these birds are subject to consider- 
able individual variation in all directions. I will also call attention 
to the fact that the bills of the resident birds of Europe seem to 
vary to some extent locally, as both Blasius and Von Tschusi- 
Schmidhoffen have noted a difference in the stoutness of the bill 
in specimens from Sweden and from the Alps. 

The other character to which Blasius has culled special 
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attention is the width of the terminal white band of the tail- 
feathers. In the typical form the average width is stated to be 
18°3 mm., while in the slender-billed subspecies. it is given as 
averaging 27°4 mm. onthe outer pair. The difference in the 
width of the white band is also admitted by Mr. Seebohm, and I 
find it corroborated by the material before me. I will remark, 
however, that this character is also subject to some individual 
variation, but, so far as I can make out, there is no local - 
variation within the two races. On the other hand, as in 
many other birds, the white ends to the tail- fhethars are 
probably, on the whole, smaller in the 8 birds than in me 
old ones. 

With these remarks in view, | shall now pr oceed, to examine 
the material before me. 

The first one is U.S. National Museum, No. 110, 015, frou : 
- Petropaulski, Kamtschatka, collected December 27th, 1885. It 
is the easternmost example I have seen, and is a very pronounced 
slender-billed bird, agreeing closely with Blasius’s fig. 2, pl. i. 
Its coloration exhibits the maximum amount of wae, as might 
be expected. | 

Next come four birds collected by Mr. P. L. Jouy, at San: 
southern extremity of Korea (latitude 35°), the southernmost 
locality, I think, in which specimens of this species have ever 
been taken (U.S. National Museum, Nos. 114,097—114,100). 
They are all alike, and very characteristically slender-billed, 
belonging undoubtedly to N. macrorhynchus, both on account of | 
the shape and size of the bill and the width of the white tail- 
band. From Norway I have four slender-billed birds, evidently 
- Siberian immigrants, collected near Bergen during the great 
invasion in 1887*(U. S. National Museum, Nos. 113,218—113,222), 


* T have seen only a few notices of the 1887 migration. According to 
J. Collin, in his ‘Bidrag til Kundskaben om Danmarks Fuglefauna,’ the 
Nutcracker has never before occurred in such numbers in Denmark. In 
Norway the immigration was remarkable, both on account of the number of | 
birds and the extent of country covered, specimens having been taken even 
north of Tromsé. Near Bergen about one hundred individuals were killed 
during September, and Mr. V. Storm states that the bird appeared in the 
vicinity of Trondhjem in vast numbers about the first of that month, 
Numerous specimens were received from Roeraas, Guldal, Girkedal, Rissen, 
and more northern localities. — (K. Norske Vid. Selsk. Skr. 1886— 81, 
Trondhj., 1888, p. 02: 1888, 224. 
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- which are in every particular identical with the Korean examples. 
It would be utterly impossible to tell these birds apart were 
the labels removed, and the uniformity of these eight specimens’ 
of so variable a species, and =“ so distant localities, is truly . 
astonishing. 

Finally, I have four specimens from Japan, collected by Mr. 
Jouy, but as two of them are young birds, which have not yet 
fully assumed the adult plumage, they may safely be left out of 
the comparison. The remaining two are U.S. National Museum, 
No. 88701, 2 ,Fuji, July 2; 1882, a fully adult bird, just moulted 
into a fresh plumage,—possibly the mother of the two young 
birds referred to, which were shot in the same locality on the 
same day,—and the other, No. 91392, ¢, Tate-Yama, December 
17, 1882. The latter is unquestionably a typically slender-billed 
bird, very much like the one described from Kamtschatka, with 
a slightly longer bill, the length of which exactly equals the © 
average of the eight specimens from Korea and Norway referred | 
to above, while the amount of white on the tail almost reaches 
the maximum. The bill is just a trifle higher than that of the 
other slender-billed specimens (though not reaching the maximum | 
height of specimens measured by Blasius, e.g., his Nos. 30, 31), 
but its shape is normal, and differs in that respect from the 
resident Scandinavian birds as much as any one in the series. 
The Fuji-Yama bird, found breeding near the extreme southern 
range of the species, differs only in having the bill shorter than 
any other specimen in the series. The shape, however, is that of 
N. macrorhynchus, and the white on the tail is almost up to the 
average, as established by Blasius, or 3 mm. wider than the © 
maximum of any specimen referred by him to the typical thick- 
billed form. ‘That the shortness of the bill is no argument 
against referring this Japanese specimen to the Siberian form is 
very plain, from the fact that it is nearly identical with a Yenisej 
specimen collected by Mr. Seebohm himself (No. 176 of his col- 
lection, fide Blasius, ‘ Ornis,’ 1886, p. 472, extra, p. 86, No. 8).* 
My material, therefore, contradicts Mr. Seebohm’s suggestion 


* In the table alluded to, the length of the bill is givenas 30 mm. This 
I take to be a misprint or aslip of the pen for 40 mm., as the length from | 
nostril to tip of bill is said to be 84:2 mm., exactly.as in the Japanese speci- 
men before me, the exposed culmen of which is 40 mm. 
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that the resident bird of Japan is, “to all intents and purposes, 
identical with the resident form of Europe.” On the contrary, it 
is evident to me that it is, to all intents and purposes, identical 


with the Siberian, or the slender-billed form, N. c. macrorhynchus. 


The very meagre details in regard to his specimens, which Mr. 
Seebohm furnishes in his article, do not support his own conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ the white spots * * * on the ends of the tail-feathers 
are * * * not so much [developed] as in examples from Siberia;” 
for he himself gives the white on tail as varying between 0°9 and 


1:1 inch in the Japanese birds, against « variation of from 0°8 to 


1°25 inch in Siberian and Chinese specimens and presumed 
European migrants, consequently nearly coinciding with the limits 


established for the latter. 


I am, therefore, forced to conclude that Dr. R. Blasius and 
V. von ‘T'schusi-Schmidhoffen are right in distinguishing between 
an eastern and a western race, and that Mr. Seebohm is wrong in 
assuming the existence of an arctic and a ee form of the 
Nutcracker. 


Before closing I would say, however, that I will not deny the | 


_ possibility of a large series of Japanese birds, showing a some- 


what shorter bill, on the average, than continental Asiatic 
specimens ; but I will venture to say that the difference in size 


and shape will not be so great as it is between resident birds 


from Scandinavia and Southern Europe, and I do not think that 
the differences will ever prove tangible or constant enough to 
allow a further subdivision of this species. Blasius and Von 
Tschusi have made it pretty plain that. the differences in size 
and shape of bill in the two subspecies recognized are due to the 
difference in the food, the nut of the Siberian form of Pinus 
cembra having a thinner shell than the typical form growing in 


the mountains of Central Europe. The difference between 


resident Scandinavian and South European specimens is easily 
explained from a similar reason, as Pinus cembra does not occur 
wild in Scandinavia, where the Nutcrackers are compelled to live 
on seeds or nuts harder and more difficult to open. Pinus cembra 
is said to occur in the highest mountains of Hondo, Japan, but 
apparently in limited number. It is therefore doubtful whether 
the Nutcracker to any great extent feeds on this fruit. I am also 
unable to say whether the Japanese P. cembra belongs to a thin- 


shelled variety or to a thick-shelled, as I cannot find it stated 
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whether the form occurring in Japan is P. cembra sibirica or not. © 
It may be useful to remark that Prof. Schubeler (‘ Die Pflanzen- 
welt Norwegens,’ Christiania, 1875, p. 154) characterizes the 
seeds of the two forms (or species?) as follows :—P. sibirica 
having the seed sooty brown in colour, and rather attenuated in 
shape at one end, one hundred seeds weighing 24°75 grms. | 
while those of P. cembra typica are light brown, oval or nearly — 
globular, one hundred seeds weighing 39°10 grms. ‘There are 
consequently three questions for the resident field ornithologists 
of Japan to solve: (1) Are the bills of the Nutcrackers residing 
in Japan normally and on the average shorter than the bills of 
the birds residing on the Asiatic.main-land ? (2) What kind of 
seed or nut forms the principal food of the Nutcracker in Japan ? 
(3) Are the seeds of Pinus cembra in Japan encased i in a harder 
shell than those from Siberia ? 


[Here follows a Table of Measurements of the wai in the U.S. 
National Museum above referred to. 
So long ago as 1845 the late Mr. W. R. Fisher discussed in this 


Journal the supposed existence of two species or varieties of Nutcracker. 
See Zool. 1845. p. 1073.—Ep.] 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


MAMMALIA. 


White Weasel in the New Forest.—On the 16th of October last I 
sawa perfectly white Weasel, which had been caught a few days previously 
by a man who was carting fagots from the Forest. He had observed it in 
the fagot-stack, and would have caught it alive, but was afraid of its bite. 
It proved to be a male, anda perfect albino, with pink eyes. Length, from 
head to tip of tail, 10 inches, of which the tail measured 23 inches; weight 
exactly 8 ounces. Its shorter tail, and lacking the black tip,—if not its 
comparatively small size,—at once distinguished it from the Stoat, but, 
though wanting in bulk, it was not deficient in the characteristic odour of 
its kind. The tail appeared, in proportion to its size, to be more bushy 
than that of the Stoat, and the roots of the hair had a slight trace of the 
brown hue of the summer pelage, though not conspicuous, the rest of the 
fur being perfectly white. Is it a fact that albinos are more or less deaf ? 
—G. B. Corsix (Ringwood, Hants). [We should say not.—Ep.] 
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Notes on Bats.—Mr. Kelsall has referred (Zool. p. 308) to a specimen 
of Daubenton’s Bat (which he kindly named for me) taken in Surrey, J _ 
may further state that at the time this specimen was captured (July, 1888) 
seven others were taken, and many more escaped. They were disturbed by 
poking a stick up a hollow apple tree at Cranleigh, and were caught in an 
insect-net. Mr. Kelsall also detected in my small collection two Whiskered 
Bats, Vespertilio mystacinus, obtained at Ratham, and I have since (Oct. 
18th last) obtained another specimen. ‘The Noctule, perhaps for want of. 
accurate observation, appears to have been less common of late years than 
formerly, when, as stated by the Editor (p. 214), I used to notice it in 
great numbers in August, and came to the conclusion that they were 
migrating, but this by my note-book appears to refer to the first week in © 
August, 1863, and August 3rd, 1866. This year I saw none in August, 
nor in the preceding months, though during September, and as late as the 
18th of October, they were observed, but not in great numbers. The 
Pipistrelle is of course our common bat, and the Long-eared Bat is fairly 
numerous. I may add that, although searched for, no specimens of 
Daubenton’s Bat were found in the apple tree at Cranleigh during the past 
-summers.— WILLIAM JEFFERY (Ratham, Chichester). 


Black Rat in Cornwall.—In your last number (p. 434) I recorded the 
occurrence of the “ Old English” or ‘ Black” Rat, captured at a place 
about five miles north-east of Penzance. Immediately after that capture 
a perfectly trustworthy observer saw near Camborne, at a place ten miles 
south-east from where my specimen was obtained, a Black Rit which was 
certainly not the ordinary Hanoverian Rat; and to-day I have seen and 
handled another specimen which is unmistakably the Black Rat, captured 
in Paul Parish, about three miles south-west of Penzance. ‘hese facts appa- 
rently point to an incursion of this animal, which is gregarious certainly, 
and probably a vagrant in herds, but not a migrant.—Tuomas Coryisi 
(Penzance). | 


BIRDS. 


The Marsh Warbler in Somersetshire.—About the middle of July, 
1888, during a visit to my home in Somersetshire, a young farmer friend 
brought me a nest, containing five eggs which puzzled me for some little 
time. At the first glance I took them to be unusually lightly coloured 
eggs of the Reed Warbler, but the nest more resembled that of the Lesser 
Whitethroat, except that there was no wool in it. It then occurred to me 
that they might belong to the Marsh Warbler, Acrocephalus palustris, 
already recorded to have been found nesting in Somersetshire, some twenty 
“five or thirty miles away (Zool. 1875, p. 4713), and turning up my copy of 
Seebohm’s ‘ British Birds’ on my return here, I found that they undoubtedly 
belonged to that species. The nest and eggs are there very accurately 


. 
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described, although the coloured plate of the latter is very poor. My friend 
informed me that he had found two nests, the one in question with fresh 
eggs on June 5th, and another a little later with eggs just hatching. I went 
with him to see this latter nest, hoping that it might still contain young, 
and that I might get a glimpse of the parent birds, but found it quite 
empty. It was much more substantially built than the first nest, and more 
neatly finished, so I do not think it could have been a second nest of the 
same pair. Unfortunately I could not get the exact date of its discovery. 
It was very clean, and not at all damaged, and I am therefore rather doubtful 
whether the young brood had remained in the nest until fully fledged, or 
whether they had been destroyed by Shrikes, which are very plentiful in 
that district. Both nests were built amongst the rank herbage of tall 
grasses, nettles, and meadow-sweet, with here and there a bramble, which 
almost choked up a ditch alongside the hedgerow of an arable field. The 
ditch was about two feet deep, and the nests were placed at about ground- 
level. The first nest was loosely woven of round grass-stalks with one or 
two flat grass-blades, lined with a few fine roots and a very few black horse- 
hairs. Diameter of cup, about 2-2 inches x 1:5 inches in depth. Eggs, 
greenish white ground-colour, with pale purple-grey and olive-brown 
markings; darker spots in middle of many of the markings and scattered 
about over the surface of the egg generally; average measurements, 
‘73 X ‘53 inches. The second nest was compactly woven of round grass- 
stalks, lined with a large quantity of fine roots and a few black horse-hairs. 
Diameter of cup about 2°25 inches X 1°6 inches in depth. Last summer — 
I asked my friend to look out for any similar nests, but not on any account 

to disturb them. 1 was in Somersetshire in July last, and he informed me 
that he had found two nests in precisely the same spots as the previous year. 
The first one contained one egg, but unfortunately the birds forsook it, and 
this nest was afterwards destroyed. ‘The lining of the second one was 
hardly completed, and he fenced this about with hurdles to protect it from 
the sheep, but the birds never finished it, and forsook it without laying. 
This was in the month of May, but about the beginning of June, when 
cutting a piece of clover, the mowing-machine on its first round cut away 
the supporting-stalks of a third nest, leaving them and the nest suspended 
by the adjacent herbage on the edge of the ditch. It contained five fresh 
eggs quite uninjured. This nest was beautifully woven in between stalks 
of nettle and hemlock, a good deal of cobweb, or web of some kind of 
caterpillar, being used in binding it to the stalks. This is the nearest 
resemblance to a Reed Warbler’s nest that I have seen, and is much deeper 
on: the outside than either of the two previously found nests. The eggs 
are similar in their markings to those of 1888, but the ground colour is a 
- much clearer white, with a faint tinge of blue in it; average measurements, 
‘74 x 53 inches. I have received a set of Marsh Warbler’s eggs from 
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Germany, which are intermediate in ground-colour, and barely distinguish- 
able from either of the two sets obtained in Somersetshire. I took the 
unfinished empty nest which had been’ fenced round. It was built low 
down in the hedgerow, nearly on a level with the ditch, in one of the outer 
branches of a thickly-grown bush of dog-wood (not dog-rose), and was loosely 
woven with webs of insects amongst the twigs, and composed of similar 
material to the others. ‘These four nests and two sets of eggs are in my 
possession My friend was never able to obtain a good view of the bird. 
It always slipped off the nest on his approach, and disappeared almost 
unperceived amongst the thick herbage of the hedgerow. —Rosert H. 
Reap (Cathcart, Glasgow). 


The Pectoral Sandpiper in Orkney.—On the 28th August I received 
a freshly-skinned example of the Pectoral Sandpiper, Tringa maculata, 
Vieillot, together with the body, for dissection, from Mr. F. Menteith Ogilvie, 
and as this species is of rare occurrence in the British Islands the following 
particulars of its capture, kindly furnished by Mr. Ogilvie, will be of 
interest :—‘ This bird was secured when Snipe-shooting round the edge of a 
loch in Westray, Orkney, Aug. 26th, 1887,strong W.N.W. breeze week before. 
It rose in company with two or three full Snipe, without calling, and 
I imagined it was a Jack Snipe which had arrived earlier than usual. 
I shot at two of the full Snipe, missing the second one, and J then became 
aware that the bird flushed with the Snipe was calling a note which I did 
‘not recognise ; 1t seemed to be a short double note, or perhaps a single one 
repeated twice in quick succession. I watched the bird, and after a long 
flight it pitched straight down, as Suipe will generally do, into the rushes 
at the east end of the loch. I walked round, but finding the ground 
extremely boggy, took off my boots and stockings, and struggled along as 
_ well as I could, often sinking over my knees in the soft mud, towards the 
spot where I had marked itdown. The‘ going’ yrew worse at every step, and 
just as I was about to turn back, fairly beaten, the bird rose behind me, 
and but for its curious call would have escaped. As it was, I could only 
turn round with the greatest difficulty, owing to both my legs being firmly 
embedded in the mud, but a rather lucky shot brought it down, and— 
without much further trouble it was brought to bag. The bird was thin 
and in poor condition; unfortunately I was unable to weigh it, as the 
only obtainable scales had no weight under } fb. I took the following 
measurements :—length from tip of bill to end of tail, 9—92 in., and from - 
carpal joint to end of longest primary, 5} in.; irides very dark brown; legs 
and toes yellowish green, rather more yellow than green. I send you a 
sketch, snowing colour a few hours after death, and the body of bird for 
dissection.” In plumage the bird appeared to be adult, having the arrow- 
pointed markings on the breast-feathers, the principal distinction between _ 
the adult and immature of this species (see ‘ Yarrell,’ 4th ed., vol. iii. p.372). 
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The tail consists of twelve feathers, the two centre ones extending about a 
_ quarter of an inch beyond the others. The legs, as stated by Mr. Ogilvie, 
were decidedly yellowish green, which differs from Mr. Saunders’s descrip- 
tion, who states these parts to be yellowish brown. The bird, on dissection, | 
proved to be a female, the ovary containing a large number of minute eggs. 
The stomach contained remains of small Coleoptera and . —T.E. Guxn 
(St. Giles Street, Norwich). _ 


Short-eared Owls breeding in Essex. — Whilst shooting on the 
bentlings near Walton-on-the-Naze, on the Bank Holiday in August, 1884, - 
I saw three of these birds, two of which were shot; at that time I fully 
believed they had bred somewhere near. On the 81st July last I saw an 
old bird hawking, in the afternoon, over the bentlings and continually 
calling. I at once made enquiries, and found that the Owls had nested in 
the rough grass on an island, and that some of the young Owls had been 
caught before they were able to fly. —TF’. Kerry (Harwich). 


Birds attracted to Burning Ricks as to a tisbthanise Bearing 
that many birds were seen flying round some ricks set on fire by lightning 
at Stebbing, in Renee stakes 2nd, I asked the Vicar (Rev. A. R. 
_ Bingham Wright) for details as to the species, in case you should care to 
publish them, and he kindly replied as follows :—‘* My informant in charge 
of our fire-engine said there were a lot of Larks (this probably would include 
Sparrows, Yellowhammers, Greenfinches, &c.), some Plover (Lapwing, no 
doubt), and some Gulls. The place is about twenty miles from the estuary 
of the Blackwater. Another witness of the fire described the two kinds of 
large birds (he was ignorant of their respective names) as wheeling above 
the ricks at different heights, each flock keeping to itself. I may mention 
that in stormy weather Gulls are frequently about the fields here.”— 

J. 


Sheldrake near Oxford.—On the 8th October I saw a bird, which 
I believe was a Common Sheldrake, swimming on the River Isis adjoining | 
Portmeadow (a large piece of ground close to Oxford). The bird allowed 
‘me to approach within a distance of about thirty yards, then rose, and after 
’ flying round several times made off up the river out of sight. As it flew, it 
had somewhat the appearance of a large Magpie. I give the description 
from a note taken on the spot, as I have at present very little acquaintance 
with the ducks in a state of nature:—It was apparently a young bird. 
Beak, pink; head and neck, brown; back, darker brown; wings, black ; 
upper and under wing-coverts, white—under parts, white; legs, pale (pink, 
I think). About the size of an ordinary domestic duck. As it sat on the 
water it had a curious mottled appearance. It had doubtless beep driven 
inland by the storm which raged the day before. I might add that there 
was also a Gull—I could not get near enough to determine the species— 
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flying about and dipping in the water a short distance from the Sheldrake. — 
F. W. LAMBERT (a7, Woodstock Road, Oxford). 


Spotted Redshanks near Harwich.—We have had quite a flight of 
these birds in this neighbourhood ; several frequented a piece of bentlings 
at the mouth of the River Orwell, and a female specimen was shot on the 
4th September. I had previously shot one in the same place on the 15th” 
August, 1885. Their call is quite different from that of the Common 
Redshank, and may be distinguished some distance off, when, if fairly 
imitated, the bird will fly towards you—F. Kerry (Harwich). 


Woodcock carrying its Young.—In ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1879 there 
is an article by the Editor on the mode in which Woodcocks carry their 
young. It appears that they have been observed to transport them in at. 


least three different ways :—(1) pressed to the body by their legs, (2) pressed 


between their legs, and (3) grasped in their feet, authority for each of these 
methods being quoted, and the third mode illustrated by an excellent 
sketch by J. Wolf. As I understand that some doubt has been expressed 
whether a Woodcock is able to grasp anything in the feet as described and - 
depicted, it may be of interest to say that T can confirm the statement from 
personal observation. In the last week of May, or beginning of June last, 
J was beating an alder clump for moths in the early part of the day, when | 
my attention was arrested by the low cheeping note of a young bird, and 
on looking up I was astonished to"S8ee that it came from a nestling wood- — 
cock, dangling from the lowered legs of its parent, and evidently grasped by 
the old bird’s feet as the latter flew slowly away into a neighbouring 
plantation. It was not ten yards from me when I first saw it, and the 
scene I witnessed at once recalled the illustration above referred to, which 
I had seen years ago in ‘ The Zoologist.—H. Cuicuester Hart (Carra- 
blagh, Croaghross, Co. Donegal). | 


— Crossbills in the Co. Waterford. aeiitit were seen about my 
plantations here on the following dates :—July 12th, a flock seen on the 
wing; twenty, counted, formed but partof it. July 20th, twenty feeding 
on Scotch firs, on the top’ of the Black Hill. July 2lst, three seen. 
August 17th, a flock flying high over the stable-yard; followed to the 
plantations, and found feeding there. Aug. 28th, sixteen seen on the wing 
on the Black Hill. October 7th, three (one of them a red bird) seen by 
myself on asilver fir, Oct. 23rd, a flock of nineteen near the Giants’ 
Rock. Oct. 26th, I saw two in the top of an ash tree, one singing; 
recognised by the song, which was louder than that heard on Feb. 11th, — 
~ and saw the peculiar beaks, and heard the ery of both birds as they flew 
away. From'these and similar observations of my friend Mr. Allan Illison, 
in the north of this county, near Clonmel, on June 10th, as well as in 
Co. Wicklow during the past few months, it appears to be certain that the 
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_ birds which invaded Ireland last year have bred in considerable numbers.— 
: R. J. UssHer (Cappagh, Co. Waterford). 


« Redstart in Co. Waterford.—A bird of this species, Ruticilla phani- 
curus, was picked up dead at Sweetbriar, near Tramore, on October 12th, 
and has been kindly presented to me, for the Science and Art Museum, 
Dublin, by the owner, Mr. Thomas Spencer. The feathers of the chin and 
throat are black, with light-coloured edges ; the breast, under parts, and 
tail are distinct. The white spot on the forehead is not developed through 
the bases of the feathers ; these are whitish. ‘This is the first instance in 
which I have met with the Redstart in Co. Waterford, though the Black 
Redstart has often occurred from October to March. — R. J. UssHer 
(Cappagh, Co. Waterford). | 


Tringa canutus in Barbados.—lIn a paper contributed to ‘ The Ibis’ 

(October, 1889), giving a list of the Birds of Barbados, I recorded the Knot 
as evidently a very rare straggler to that island. I must, now modify this 
statement, as I have lately received from Mr. J. P. Massiah the skin of a 
Knot, killed in Barbados this season, with the following remarks : —* I 
send you a bird by parcel post, shot by Johnny Ashby, at Chancery Lane, 
on September 30th. He skinned it himself, and, although useless to you 
as a specimen, it will enable you to identify the bird; we usually get a few 
of them with the Lesser Yellow-legs and Pectoral Sandpipers, but they are 
never numerous.” We are therefore justified, I think, in considering the 
Knot as an annual visitor to Barbados, in small numbers.—H. W. FeILpen. 


Spoonbills in Co. Kerry.—On the 30th of September last I received 
a specimen of the Spoonbill forwarded from Waterville, Co. Kerry. It was 
exceedingly fat, weighing four pounds and a half. On November 5th 
another was received, which had been shot at Tarbert, in the same county. 
Both specimens were in very faded plumage, the ends of the feathers being 
much abraded.— Epwarp Wi.ttiams (2, Dame Street, Dublin). 


Velvet Scoter in Leicestershire.—On November 12th a female Velvet 
Scoter, Cidemia fusca, was shot on the Reservoir at Saddington, in this 
county, by Mr. R. Burgess, of Saddington Hall.—A. Marruews (Gumley, 
Market Harborough). 

[This must be a rare bird in the ns Tt is not included in Mr. 
M. Browne’s recently published ‘ Vertebrate Fauna of Leicestershire and 
Rutland.’— Ep.] 


Osprey on the Thames.—Your correspondents, Messrs H. KX. Reeves 
and E. G. Waddilove, will be sorry to hear of the fate of the Osprey which 
they had the pleasure of observing in Richmond Park, as reported in the 
last number of ‘The Zoologist’ (p. 485). An Osprey (probably the same 
bird) was shot on the Thames, at Barnes, during the first week of November, 
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and was sent to a birdstuffer in London. It was found to measure 5 feet 
inches from tip to tip of extended wings.—J. L. Morty. 


Dr. Shufeldt’s Classification of the Macrochires.—I see I have © 
made a lapsus calami in my paper on the Macrochires, which appeared in 
the ‘ Linn. Soc. Journ.’ (vol. xx., No, 122), and it occurs on p. 884. Near 
the bottom of the page it should read, ‘“‘I am convinced that, so far as the 
United States forms of this group of birds are concerned, there are cer- 
tainly two very well-defined families of the Caprimulgi. From what. we 
know of their external characters, and from what I have shown of their 
widely different internal structures, these might readily be characterized as _ 

the familie’ Antrostomide and Chordeilide—the former to contain the 

genera Antrostomus, Phalenoptilus, and Nyctidromus ; the latter the genus 
_ Chordeiles.” It will be clear to you that I meant “ families,” and not 
“subfamilies " as it now stands. Should the point be mentioned to the 
Society, I should like to have it corrected. A note in ‘The Zoologist’ 
would go far towards correcting it. Subfamilies should read families, and 


. of course Antrostomine should be Antrostomida, and Chordeiline should be 


Chordeilide ; the rest you will see by comparison.—R. W. SHurE cpr. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN Society or Lonpon. 


Nov. 7, 1889.—Mr. W. Carrutuers, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Messrs. Miller Christy, John Fraser, W. T. Rabbits, and Col. Swinhoe 
were admitted Fellows; and Mr. Thomas Scott, of Leith, and Mr. A. J. 
CamiphiglimeafeMelbourne, Australia, were balloted for and elected. 

Mr. H. Veitch and Rev. Prof. Henslow exhibited a beautiful series of 
East Indian hybrid Rhododendrons, on which Prof. Henslow made some 
valuable remarks on the effects of cross-fertilization in regard to colour and 
form, upon which some critical observations were made by Mr. ae. 
Prof. Bower, and Capt. Elwes. | 

Mr. E. M. Holmes exhibited and made remarks upon some new British 
Marine Alge, describing their origin and affinities. | 

Dr. St. George Mivart exhibited a drawing by a Surgeon, who had been 
consulted as to amputation, of a tail-like process in the human subject, 
being a prolongation of the coccyx to the extent of 43 centimetres. 

Dr. Mivart also exhibited a photograph showing a remarkable. resem- 
blance between two arm-stumps; one the result of an amputation, the 
other a congenital defect in the child of a nurse who had attended the 
patient whose arm was amputated. Both cases were commented on and \ 
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explained by Dr. W. O. Priestley, and further remarks were offered by . 
Dr. Murie and Mr. W. Thistleton Dyer. 

_ Mr. W. B. Hemsley then read a paper by General Collett, C. B., and 
himself, “On a collection of plants made in the Shan States, Upper Burma.” 
An interesting discussion followed, in which Messrs. J. G. Baker, C. B. 
Clarke, and Capt. Elwes took ‘Part. 


ZOOLOGICAL or Lonpon. 

Nov. 5, 1889.—Prof. FLower, C.B., LL.D., F. R. S., in 
the chair. | 
The Secretary read a report on the additions that: had been made to 


_ the Society's Menagerie during the months of June, July, August, and 


September, and called attention to certain interesting accessions which 
had been received during that period. Amongst these were specially 
noted a Short Python, Python curtus, from Malacca, presented July 2nd 
by Mrs. Bertha M. L. Bonsor; and a Prétre’s Amazon, Chrysotis pretrii, 
purchased July 23rd; both new to the collection. 

Mr. J. H. Gumey, Jun., exhibited and made remarks on a hybrid 
Wagtail, bred in confinement, between the Grey Wagtail, — 
melanope, and the Pied Wagtail, M. lugubris. 

Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier exhibited and made remarks on some variations 
~ in the plumage of the Partridge, Perdix cinerea. _ | 

Prof. Bell exhibited and made remarks on two specimens of Virpularia 
mirabilis, recently dredged by the Hon. A. EK. Gathorne Hardy, M.P., in 
Loch Craignish. He also exhibited two young living specimens of Palinurus 
vulgaris, received from Mr. Spencer, of Guernsey, in which the stridulating 
organs were still capable of making sounds. : 

_ A communication was read from the Rev. Thomas R. R. Stebbing, 
containing an account of the Amphipodous Crustaceans of the genus 
Urothoé, and of a new allied genus proposed to be called Urothoides. 

A communication was read from Col. C. Swinhoe, containing descriptions 
_ of a large number of new Indian Lepidoptera, chiefly Heterocera. 7 
Mr. P. L. Sclater gave an account of the birds collected by Mr. Ramage 
in St. Lucia, West Indies, which were referred to thirty species. | 

Mr. G. A. Boulenger read a note on the Short Python, Python curtus, 
a specimen of which was stated.to be living in the Society’s Reptile House. 

A communication was read from Dr. E.G. Stirling, of the University~ 
of Adelaide, on some points in the anatomy of the female organs of generation 
of the Kangaroo, especially in relation to the acts of impregnation and 
parturition. | | 
| Mr. F. E. Beddard read some notes on the anatomy of an Oligochetous | 
worm of the genus Dero, relating principally to its reproductive system. 
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A communication was read from Mr. Scott B. Wilson, in which were 
given the descriptions of four new species of Hawaiian birds, proposed to be 
called Chrysometridops caruleirostris, Loxops flammea, Himatione montana, 
and H. stejnegeri. L. Secretary. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SocrETY oF LONDON. 


November 6, 1889.—Prof. J. O. Westwoop, M.A., F. A. S., Hon. Life- 
President, in the chair. 
Mr. Richard S. Standen, of Earl Hall, Norwich, Was 
elected a Fellow; and the Rev. C. F. Thornewill, M. A., was admitted into 

the Society. 

Mr. J. W. Douglas sent. for exhibition specimens of Anthocoris visci, 

Dougl., a new species, taken from mistletoe, at Hereford, in the end of 
September last by Dr. T.A. Chapman; also specimens of Psylla visci, Curtis, 
taken by Dr. Chapman from mistletoe, at the same time and place. _ 

Mr. R. M‘Lachlan exhibited coloured drawings of a specimen of Zygena 
filipendule, in which the left posterior leg is replaced by a fully-developed 
wing, similar to an ordinary hind wing, and with the neuration almost 
precisely the same, but less densely clothed with scales. The specimen was 
described by Mr. N. M. Richardson in the Ent. Mo. Mag. for June, 1889, 
and the drawing was executed by Mrs. Richardson. Mr. M‘Lachlan also 
exhibited a female specimen of the common earwig Forficula auricularia, 
with a parasitic Gordius emerging from between the metathorax and 
abdomen. He said that it had been placed in his hands by Mr. A. B. 
Farn, by whom it was taken, and that other instances of similar parasitism 
by Gordius on earwigs had been recorded. 

Mr. W. F. Kirby exhibited a gynandromorphous specimen of Lycena 
-tcarus, having the characters of a male in the right wings and the characters 
of a female in the left wings, caught by Mr. T.Bii@iwmat Keyingham, York- 
shire, on the 22nd of June last; also a specimen of a variety of Crabro 
interruptus, De Geer, found by Mr. F. Woodbridge in a hole in a log at 
Uxbridge. 

_ Mr. W. L. Distant exhibited a male and female specimen of a species 
belonging to a new genus of Discocephaline, from Guatemala, in which the 
sexes were totally dissimilar, the female having abbreviated momprance, 
and being altogether larger than the male. 

Dr. D. Sharp stated that he had observed that in the Ipsing division of 
Nitidulide there was present a stridulating organ in a position in which he 
had not noticed it in any other Coleoptera—viz. on the summit of the back 
of the head. He had found it to exist not only in the species of Ips and 
Cryptarcha, but also in other genera of the subfamily; on the other hand, 
he could not find any trace of its existence, except in members of the [psine. 
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He exhibited specimens of [ps and Cryptarcha, mounted to show the organ 
Dr. Sharp also exhibited a box of Rhynchota, chiefly Pentatomide, in which 
the specimens were prepared so as to display the ee of the terminal 
segment in the male sex. 

R. Adkin exhibited, on behalf of Mr. H. of. Carnforth, 
a fine series of Polia xanthomista, var. nigrocincta, from the Isle of Man, 
and Cidaria reticulata and Emmelesia teniata from the Lake District. 
Mr. W. White exhibited a living larva of Zeuzera @sculi, and called 
- attention to the chitinous scutum or thoracic segments with several rows of | 
minute serrations, which evidently assist progression. He stated that the 
larva exudes from its mouth, when irritated, a colourless fluid, which he 
had tested with litmus-paper and found to be strongly alkaline. Prof. 
Westwood made some remarks on the subject. 

Captain H. J. Elwes exhibited a number of insects of various eit 
_ part of the collection formed by the late Otto Mdller, of Darjeeling. | 

Mons. A. Wailly exhibited the cocoon of an unknown species of Anther@a 
from Assam; also a number of cocoons and imagos of Anophe venata from 
Acugua, near the Gold Coast, West Africa; specimens of Lasiocampa otus, 
a South European species, which was said to have been utilized by the 
Romans in the manufacture of silk; also a quantity of nests containing the 
eggs of Epeira madagascariensis, a silk-producing spider from Madagascar, — 
locally known by the name of “‘ Halabe.” He also read extracts from letters 
received from the Rev. P. Camboué, of Tananarivo, Madagascar, on the 
subject of this silk-producing spider. 

_ Mr. H. Goss read a communication received wy him from Prof. 8. H. 
Scudder, of Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.,on the subject of his recent discoveries 
of some thousands of fossil insects, chiefly Coleoptera, in Florissant, Western 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Prof. Westwood remarked on the extreme rarity 
of fossil Lepidoptera, and called attention to a recent paper by Mr. A. G. 
Butler, i in the Proc. Zool. Soc., 1889, in which the author described a new 
genus of fossil moths belonging to the Geometrid family Euschemide, from 
a specimen obtained by Mr. A’Court Smith at Gurnet Bay, Isle of Wight. 

Mr. F. P. Pascoe read a paper entitled “ Additional Notes on the genus — 
Hilipus,” and exhibited a number of new species belonging to that genus. 

The Rev. Dr. Walker read a paper entitled “ Notes on the Entomology of 
Iceland. " Mr. Roland Trimen asked if any butterflies had been found in the 
islands. Dr. Walker said that neither he nor Mr. P. B. Mason had seen any 
during their recent visit to Iceland, nor were any species given in Dr. 
Staudinger’s list. In reply to a question by Mr.G.C. Champion, Mr. Mason 
said that during his recent visit to Iceland he had collected nearly a hundred 
species of insects, including about twenty Coleoptera. He added that several 
of the species he had taken had not been recorded either by Dr. Staudinger 
or Dr, Walker. Capt. Elwes enquired if Mr. J. J. Walker, with his great 
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experience as a collector in all parts of the world, was aware of any land 

except Iceland, outside the Arctic Circle, from which no butterflies had been 

recorded. Mr. J. J. Walker replied that the only place in the world which — 

he had visited, in which butterflies were entirely absent was Pitcairn 
Tsland. —H. Goss, Hon. Secretary. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Illustrated Manual of British Birds. By Howarp Savunvens, 
F.LS., F.Z.S. 8y0, pp. xl, 754. With illustrations of 


_ nearly every species.’ London: Gurney & Jackson, Pater- 
noster Row. 1888—89. 


In ‘The Zoologist’ for August, 1888, we noticed the com- 
mencement of this useful work, of which four parts had then 
appeared. The punctuality with which it has been issued 
in monthly shilling parts reflects credit alike on author and 
publishers, and now, with the appearance of the twentieth part, 
it has been brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

In a single volume of nearly 800 pages we have a condensed 
account of 867 birds which, in the opinion of Mr. Saunders, are 
entitled to rank as British, accompanied by an illustration of 
almost every one of them, including several species whose 
portraits have been expressly engraved for this ‘Manual,’ and 
are supplementary, therefore, to those previously figured in the 
volumes of Yarrell’s standard work. 

_ The scientific arrangement followed is mainly i in senendeinis | 
with that of ‘The Ibis’ List of British Birds, in which again the 
sequence is almost identical with that in Mr. Dresser’s ‘ Birds of 
- Europe.’ The introduction, extending to forty pages, is occupied 
chiefly with systematic diagnoses of the genera, the utility of 
which is obviously greater in facilitating the comparison of 
allied genera than the old plan of giving a diagnosis of each 
genus in the place assigned to it in the body of the work. 

It will, perhaps, surprise some readers to find the Nightingale 
located with the Thrushes in the subfamily Turdine, instead of 
with the Warblers in the subfamily Sylviine, with which it has 
been familiarly associated ; but the reason for this is to be found 
In the appearance of the young on leaving the nest, young 
Nightingales, like young Thrushes, having the upper and under 
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parts of the plumage spotted, instead of differing very little in 
colour from their —— as do the members of the subfamily 
Sylvune. 

We are amongst those who regard with disfavour what 

appears to be an unnecessary multiplication of genera, and — 

the more we examine closely the points relied upon for the 
separation of such allied forms as Sazicola and Pratincola, 
Erythacus and Cyanecula, Phylloscopus and Hypolais, Acro- 
cephalus and Locustella, Panurus and Acredula, Fringilla and © 
Acanthis, Calcarius and Plectrophanes, &c., &c., the less inclined — 
we are to admit the or even the of such 
separation. 

The location of the Cypselide in the Order Picarie, and far 
removed from the Hirundinide, we hold to be unwarranted by 
the light of the latest researches upon this much-vexed question. 
Of late years certain ornithologists have never lost an oppor- 
tunity of telling us that the Swifts have nothing to do with the 
Swallows, that they] are abnormal Humming-birds, and that 
consequently they should not only not be placed in the same © 
- family with the Swallows, but not even in the same Order.* 
The author of any ornithological treatise contravening this view 
has been held to be in error and behind the age (see, for example, 
‘The Ibis,’ Oct. 1889, p. 571). But it seems to us that the critic 
is here at fault, for in the latest attempt to elucidate this 
ornithological problem, Dr. Shufeldt (whose opinion as a well- 
student of avian anatomy carries the greatest weight) 
as shown conclusively that although there are undoubtedly 
points of resemblance between Swifts and Humming-birds, in 
all the most important osteological-characters, the former are 
much more nearly related to the Swallows.t So that the old 
view, after all, was correct, although the classification, since 
objected to, was based upon external characters, and upon 
similarity of flight and mode of life. When we add that . 
Dr. Shufeldt’s view is endorsed by Prof. W. K. Parker,t than 

* Cf. Sclater, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1865, p. 593. ae 

+ ‘Studies of the Macrochires, morphological and otherwise, with the 
_ View of indicating their relationships and defining their several positions in 


the system” (with 8 plates), by R. W. Shufeldt, M.D., C.M.Z.S., ‘Journal 
Linnean Society,’ vol. xx. No. 122 (1889). 


t See his paper ‘‘ On the systematic position of the Swifts,” ‘ 
80, pp. 
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whom no one in this country is better qualified to express an 
opinion on the subject, we need do no more than recommend 
to our readers a careful perusal of Dr. Shufeldt’s paper. 
In his treatment of the Owls, we observe that Mr. Saunders — 
has not invariably adopted the views of Prof. Newton, as set 
forth in the first volume of the 4th edition of Yarrell’s ‘British — 
Birds’; but, although we are glad to see our old friend the 
Barn. Owl re-appearing under the time-honoured name of Strix 
flammea, we still think that the Owls, as a family, have been 
separated into too many genera. The Tawny Owl, Tengmalm’s 
Owk? and the Little Owl might well be placed in one and the 
same genus, the points of difference as detailed in the diagnoses 
of the genera Syrnium, Nyctala, and Athene being so slight as 
hardly, in our opinion, to warrant generic separation. They all 
have the head large, round, and without ear-tufts, bill decurved 
from the base, cere small, ears large, wings full and rounded, 
legs and toes feathered. Wherein, then, lies the alleged generic 
distinction? In Syrniwm the tail, in proportion to the closed 
wings, 1s long; in Nyctala short. In Athene the toes above are 
clothed. with soft bristles instead of feathers, as in Nyctala. 
But, to parody Burns, ‘‘ An owl’s an owl for a’ that.”’ 
_,. Similarly fine distinctions are drawn between allied genera 
in other orders of birds, as, for example, between AZgialitis and 
Eudromias, and between Anas, Dafila, and Mareca. True, these 
distinctions are not of our author’s making, but only of his 
adoption: the question is whether he would not have acted 
wisely in discarding some of them as unnecessary, and thus © 
have simplified his classification. __ 

Considering that the limits of the work did not admit of 
more than two pages of letterpress being devoted to each species, 
it would be difficult to give a better condensation of facts in 
fewer~ lines than has been contrived by Mr. Saunders; but 
inasmuch as the object of his ‘Manual’ is to give an account | 
of birds in, not out of, the British Islands, it may be said that 
the paragraphs relating to the geographical distribution of 
species abroad might have been usefully replaced by further and 
fuller information than is here given as to haunts, habits, food, 
nesting, &c., as observed by British ornithologists. This remark 
applies especially to such species as Savi’s Warbler, the Bearded 
Titmouse, Kite, Honey Buzzard, Bustard, Bittern, Dotterel,. 
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Black- tailed Godwit, Ruff and ies, ‘ae, Spoonbill, and 
other birds, which, as breeding species, are most of them no 
longer to be observed in England. We should much have 
preferred to see under the head of Hen Harrier the interesting 
remarks by Mr. Elmhirst (‘ The Field,’ Nov. 27th, 1886) on the 
status of this bird sixty years ago in Lincolnshire, where it used 
to breed regularly and in some numbers, than the less acceptable 
statistics which are given concerning its distribution in the — 
palearctic region. 

The question of nomenclature is one upon which it is appa- : 
rently hopeless to expect unanimity, and we are at a loss to- 
understand why certain names adopted with good reason in the 
4th edition of ‘ Yarrell’ should be again altered. For example, 
we have it on Prof. Newton’s authority that the Great Reed 
Warbler is Acrocephalus arundinaceus (Linneus), and the Sedge 
Warbler Acrocephalus schenobenus (Linneus). Mr. Saunders 
now calls the former Acrocephalus turdoides (Meyer), and the 
latter A. phragmitis (Bechstein), though without assigning any 
reason for the change. Should noi the Linnean names have | 
priority ? 

As to those species which have crept into the British list 
with very slender claim to recognition as British, Mr. Saunders 
has, perhaps, done well to discard them,—at all events, 
such species as the Blue Rock Thrush (Monticola cyanus), 
the American Regulus calendula, Vireo olivaceus, Zonotrichia 
albicollis, as well as the American Woodpeckers; but we are 
somewhat disappointed to. note the rejection of the Great Black 
Woodpecker (Picus martius), which, as an Old World species, 
frequently reported to have been observed in England, stands 
‘upon a very different footing. In this case at least it might 
have been well to republish the figure, if not the description, of a 
bird which, like a “ will-o’-the-wisp.” many persons in this 
country believe they have seen, but have never apparently been 
able to capture and produce. | 

The new engravings which appear in this ‘ Manual,’ in 
addition to those from ‘ Yarrell,’ are noteworthy, the following 
making their appearance for the first time: the Isabelline, 
‘Black-throated and Desert Wheatears, the Barred Warbler, Wall 
Creeper, Needle-tailed Swift, Lesser Kestrel, Killdeer and 
Sociable Plovers, and Mediterranean Black-headed Gull; while 
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fresh figures have been substituted for the unsatisfactory originals 
of the Marsh Harrier, Goshawk, Merlin, and Great Auk. Apropos 
of the last-named, Mr. Saunders might have included amongst 
British-taken specimens (as he did in the 4th ed. of ‘ Yarrell,’ 
vol. iv. p. 65) the Great Auk noticed by Wallis in his ‘ Natural 
History and Antiquities of Northumberland,’ 1769, wherein he 
observes (vol. i. p. 840) ‘‘ the Penguin, a curious and uncommon 
bird, was taken alive a few years ago in the island of Farn, and 
presented to the late John William Bacon, Esq., of Etherstone, 
with whom it grew so tame and familiar that it would follow 
him with its body erect to be fed.” It is difficult to conceive that 
the bird here referred to could by any possibility have been a 
Razorbill or Guillemot, species so common on and around the 
Farn Islands that they must have been perfectly familiar to the 
captors of the bird in question, as well as to many of those who 
subsequently saw it. Moreover, Wallis, as if to make its identi- 
fication clearer, quotes from the ‘ Fauna Suecica’ (p. 48), the 
Linnean diagnosis, ‘‘ Alca rostri sulco octo; macula alba ante 
oculum,” a brief though sufficiently pertinent description of 
Alca impennis. The omission of this record from the ‘‘ Manual” 
conveys the impression that Mr. Saunders is not quite satisfied 
of its value, whereas it would seem to be quite as much entitled 
to credence as the earlier reports of ‘‘ M. Martin, Gent.,” or Sir 
George McKenzie. 

We have only to add that the natural history loving portion — 
of the British public ought to be grateful to Mr. Saunders for 
having placed within reach at a moderate cost, and in one 


volume, such a well-illustrated and accurately-written accouni 
of our native birds. 


A Vertebrate Fauna of the Outer Hebrides. By J. A. Harvie 
Brown and T. EH. Bucxtzy. 8vo, pp. xciii, 279. With 
illustrations. Edinburgh: Douglas. 1889. 


EXPECTATIONS in regard to this book, aroused by the appear- 
ance of the companion volume on Sutherland and Caithness 
(cf. Zool. 1888, p. 38), have been more than realised. The 
result of eighteen years’ exploration and observation, supple- 
mented by hints from shooting tenants, factors, gamekeepers, 
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and others, has culminated i in the production of a work which, 
for accuracy and fulness of information, aided by excellent 
illustrations and maps, places it in front of all the books (and 
_ they are many and various) which have been written on the 
Western Isles. It would, indeed, have been well if our authors 
had given a bibliography of these works, for it would be curious 
to trace the growth of information concerning -a portion of the 
British Islands which to very many Englishmen is less known © 
than New York. 

The introductory chapters deal with the vicinal position 
and physical features of the Outer Hebrides, each island being 
described in turn; and, following some remarks on the faunal 
position and importance of the group, we have chapters on the 

Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Amphibians, and Fishes (by Mr. W. 
- Anderson Smith), succeeded by remarks on the graeeel geological 
features by Professor Heddle. 

Although we do not doubt that our authors are well acquainted 

with all the accessible literature relating to this group of islands, 
- we think they might very well have quoted some of the remarks 
of their predecessors concerning certain animals about which 
they themselves give no information. To,takewtle Roe-deer, for 
example, of which we learn nothing but the Gaelic names (p. 84), 
we are told in an explanatory note (p. 12), that species which 
‘have not any notes attached to them are entered merely for 
purposes of comparison and future additions, and have nothing 
directly to do with the present state of the fauna of the Outer 
Hebridean Area.” From this we are to infer that the Roe-deer 
is not now to be found in the Islands. Yet Dr. Johnson, in his 
‘Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,” 1775, observed 
(p. 121), ‘the Isle of Skye has stags and roe-bucks, but no 
hares.” If there are no longer Roe-deer in Skye, it would have 
been well to note this. Similarly, under the head of Weasel 
(p. 18), we find nothing but the Gaelic name for this animal, 
while Dr. Johnson has the interesting note (p. 189) that, although 
“there are in Skye neither rats nor mice, the weasel is so 
frequent that he is heard in houses rattling behind chests or 
beds, as in England,” to which he adds “‘ that they probably owe 
to his predominance that they have no other vermin; for since 
the great rat took possession of this part of the world scarce a 
ship can touch at any port but some of his race are left behind. 
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They have within these few years (1775) begun to infest the Isle 
of Col, where, being left by some trading vessel, they have 
increased for want of weasels to oppose them.” Messrs. Brown 
and Buckley make no allusion to this under the head of Brown 
Rat. Dr. Johnson is not known to have possessed much 
acquaintance with natural history, but he collected his informa- 
tion on the spot where his observations were written, and the 
statements of such an author are worthy of consideration. If 
he were in error, it would have been well to have pointed out his 
mistake. 
| Martin, in his ‘ Description of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land,’ remarked (in 1703) that the Mertrick (or Marten) was 
pretty numerous in Harris, but our authors, in their account of - 
this animal, do not take us farther back than 1777, quoting 
an observation of Pennant in his Preface to Lightfoot's ‘Flora 
Scotica.’ 

In the case of animals which ive bits introduced to the 
Inner Islands, as the Roe-deer has been in Islay, Mull, and 
Jura (fide Alston, ‘ Fauna of Scotland,’ 1880, p. 25), or are indi- 
genous there, like the Long-tailed Field Mouse (Mus sylwaticus), 
it would have been useful, for the purpose of indicating the 
limits of their distribution westward, to have noted this. 

The plan of introducing the names of species which are not. 
only unknown in the Hebrides, but do not occur in any part of 
‘Scotland, is, in our opinion, very inconvenient, and cannot be 
said to serve any useful purpose. It may be urged that it shows 
what forms are absent from the fauna, or are not known to — 
occur, and may be looked for on the chance of their discovery. 
But this cannot be held to apply to such species as the Rock 
Thrush (Monticola saxatilis), Nightingale, Dartford Warbler, 
Savi’s Warbler, Bearded Tit, Gold-vented Thrush (Pycnonotus 
capensis), Scarlet Grosbeak (Carpodacus erythrinus), Needle- 
tailed Swift (Acanthyllis caudacuta), Russet-necked Nightjar 
(Caprimulgus ruficollis), Bee-eater, and many others which might 
be named, and which are not in the least likely to occur. The 
- introduction of these names only tends to confuse the reader, — 
and to unduly swell the list of species which have really been 
obtained or observed. 

Subject to this objection, ° we have nothing but praise for a 
work which must have cost its authors an infinity of labour, and 
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which for a very long time to come must be the standard work 
of reference on the subjects of which it treats. 

~The full-page illustrations are admirable, ‘‘ The interior of 
North Uist,” ‘‘ Mingalay Village,” and the “‘ Eyrie of the White- — 
tailed Hagle, Shiant Islands,” being especially noticeable, as 
tending to convey with photographic exactness the scenes in 
which the authors’ notes and observations have been made. 

With many English yacht owners nowadays a favourite 
summer cruise is to the Western Islands, and for them and 
their friends on board the present volume will be found 
invaluable, for, apart from the general information which it 
contains on the geographical position and natural history of the 
islands, the maps and charts, with the latest soundings, will be 
of use even to the practised mariner. © 


The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma. Edited 
by W.T. Buanrorp. Fishes by Francis Day. 2 vols. 8vo, 
_ with illustrations. London: Taylor & Francis. 1889. 


About a year ago (‘ Zoologist,’ 1888, p. 895) we noticed the © 
appearance of the first volume of this important series of © 
manuals on the Fauna of British India, namely, Part I. of the 
Mammalia, by Dr. Blanford. We have now to call attention to 
the fact that two more volumes have been published entitled as 
above. It will be generally admitted that no one could have 
been found better qualified to write these two volumes than the 
late Surgeon Francis Day, whose death we had so recently to 
deplore (Zool. 1889, p. 806). A long residence in India, where 
he was for some years Inspector-General of Fisheries, afforded 
him ample opportunities for becoming generally acquainted with 
the fish-fauna of that country, and for the collection of the 
materials which enabled him, in 1878, to complete his great 
work on that subject. Fortunately for science he was spared 
long enough to finish the present undertaking so far as to admit 
of the volumes going to press, though much of the labour of 
revising the proof-sheets, we understand, devolved, — his 
illness, upon the Editor. 

The present work is chiefly an bined of his larger 

‘Fishes of India,’ with such alterations and additions as were 
rendered necessary by information since collected, and much of 
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which appeared in his ‘Supplement’ of 1888. The synonymy, 
having been already fully worked out in his previous treatise, 
has not been reprinted, but under the head of each species a 
reference is given to the original specific description, and to the 
page of the former work where fuller details may be found. 

With few exceptions the woodcuts which serve as illustrations 
are reduced copies of the quarto plates. | 

We learn from the Editor’s Preface that the limits of the | 
area of which the fresh-water fauna is here described are those 
defined in the Introduction to the volume on Mammals, and are 
those of British India and its dependencies, such as Burma, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Manipur, Nepal, ‘Cashmere, 
‘Baluchistan, &c., together with Ceylon. The marine fishes are 
all known to inhabit the seas around British India. 

5 As there are no representatives of the Salmonide in India, 

it was, perhaps, hardly to be expected that the Index would 
contain any reference to ‘‘ Trout,” but inasmuch as there is a 
spotted fresh-water fish (Barilius bola), one of the Cyprinine, 
which takes the fly well, and is populatly known to Anglo- 
Indians as ‘‘ Trout,” it might have been well to give this name 
in the Index, and so enable any uninformed reader to discover 
the real name and affinities of this fish. This leads us to 
remark that the work would have been made more acceptable to 
English sporismen and naturalists in India if some information 
had been given about the size and weight of what are commonly 
known as “‘ game-fishes,” that is, fishes sought for by the angler, 
as, for example, the ‘“‘ Mahseer” (Barbus tor), belonging also to 
the subfamily Cyprinine, with an indication of such species as 
are tc be recommended for food or avoided, and a reference to 
such rivers as are celebrated for the sport which they afford to 
lovers-of the fly-rod. 

The absence of such information as this makes the work 
quite unreadable. It is merely a reliable “book of reference ”’ 
for those who want no more than a comprehensive and systematic 
catalogue of Indian fishes, containing the scientific and native 
names, with brief but sufficient diagnoses of the species, and 


supplemented where possible with illustrations. These un- 


doubtedly will enhance its value in the eyes of non-scientific 
readers. Like all works emanating from the press of Messrs. 
‘Taylor and Francis, it is admirably printed. | 
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Pig-sticking or Hog-hunting: a complete account for Sportsmen 
and others. By Capt. R. 8. Bapen-Poweuz, 13th Hussars. 
Illustrated by the Author. 8vo., pp. 212. London: 
Harrison & Sons. 1889. 


WE have had no better book on this subject since the appear- 


ance of Capt. Newall’s ‘ Hog-hunting in the East,’ and no more — 
graphic illustrations since the publication, in 1851, of Capt. 


J. F. Fotheringham’s ‘ Sporting Sketches and Scenes in India’ 
(in oblong folio), which, devoted exclasively to Hog-hunting, 

soon went out of print, and has never been re-published. 
-. Those who have had opportunities of taking active part in 
this thoroughly Anglo-Indian sport insist that it puts every other 
kind of hunting completely in the shade, not excepting Fox- 
hunting, and aver that not only do you get as fast a run over as 
difficult ground as is to be found anywhere, but there is the 


greater excitement of pursuing at full speed an animal which. if | 


brought to bay or wounded, will turn upon its pursuer and show 

gallant fight. After reading some of Capt. Baden-Powell’s 

‘stories of good days after pig, we cannot wonder at the enthu- 

siasm which has prompted him to write this very entertaining 

book. 

He explains the choice of title by remarking that in Bengal 
the sport is designated ‘‘ Pigsticking,”’ and in Bombay ‘* Hog- 
hunting,” adding that the modern form of it (that is, riding 

down a boar on horseback and killing it with a spear), is not of 

great antiquity, but ‘‘ became recognised only at the beginning 
of this century as the substitute for bear-sticking, which had 


until then been the most popular sport in Bengal.” He tells us. 


the ‘‘ points’ of a good boar, the signs of age, size, weight, &c., 
describes the animal’s haunts and habits, its craftiness, speed, 
and ferocity, and descants upon the long spear and the short 
spear, discussing their respective merits. 

The chapter on “rearing pig” will have no interest for 
British agriculturists ; it relates not to feeding and fattening, 
but to getting the beast out of covert. For Hog-hunting, like 
_other--sports, has its technical terms. You may “flush” a 
Woodcock, ** put up” a Wild Duck, ‘‘ spring” a Pheasant, or 
“rouse” a Stag, but you “‘rear’’ a Wild Boar, and (as our 
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author points out) have to mind how you do it!* Full directions 
are given on this subject in the chapter referred to (Chap. IX:), 
but the pages which concern us most are those which deal with 
the natural history of the Wild Boar. These are full of interest, 
and we only regret that want of space _ not permit of our — 
making extracts. 
_ There is a capital account of a pitched battle between a Boar 
and a Tiger (p. 72), as observed by a friend of the author, from 
a hiding-hole near a pool where the wild beasts came to water. 
The result showed the extraordinary muscular power of an‘old_ 
Boar, and the extensive nature of the injuries he is capable of 
inflicting with his terrible “‘tushes.” He is indeed a foe well 
_ worthy of the hunter’s steel, and to vanquish him is to ensure 
a triumph not realized in overcoming any other animal. 
But it is not on this account only that Capt. Baden-Powell 
sounds the praises of boar-hunting. There are other and 
weightier reasons why it should be encouraged and practised 
wherever the ‘‘ quarry’ can be found by English sportsmen. 


« Apart from the fact that any hardy exercise conduces much to the 
training and formation of a soldier, ‘ pig-sticking ’ tends to give a man what 
_is called a ‘ stalker’s eye,’ but which par ewcellence is the soldier’s eye. It 
teaches him to keep looking about him, both near and far, so that by 
practice he gets to notice objects in the far distance almost before an 
ordinary man can distinguish them even when pointed out to him. In 
difficulties of ground he will learn to keep a look-out to the front, and not 
only see his way over preseut obstacles, but also the best line to take when 
these have been successfully disposed of. The habit of looking for and 
noticing the smallest signs of pig teach a man to note and carry in his 
mind those little marks by which he can often obtain important informa- 
tion, and will always get the country more or less mapped into his brain by 
a succession of insignificant signs and landmarks, the value of which can 
_ be duly appreciated when he has once had to perform a reconnaissance by 
night, or to work through an unknown country in time of hostilities.” 


Coming from a soldier and a sportsman, this argument 
furnishes a good raison d’étre for a very entertaining and 
instructive volume. 


xy inking” is another term peculiar to this sport, and signifies turning 
_ sharply to the right or left when on the point of being speared while going ~ 
at full speed. Tracking is termed “ pugging,” and the animal’s tusks are 
known to the craft as “‘tushes,” 
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‘Sylvan: Folk: Sketches of Bird and Animal Life | in Britain. "By 


Joun Watson. Small 8vo., pp. 286. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1889. 


ti title of this little bash is not well peu the word 
-‘ folk ,’ being inapplicable to birds and beasts, and “ sylvan folk” 
being suggestive rather of fairies than of wild animals. The 
chapters (sixteen in number) deal with various matters of out- 
door observation, some of them having already appeared in print 
and being now re-published in a collected form. Here and there 
we find an interesting note called forth by the author’s experience, 
as when he tells us, in the chapter on small British mammals, 
that he has seen Shrews, “on the sides of Hellvellyn, 1500 feet 
above the sea- js ” (p. 47). 

We do not quite follow Mr. Watson when he says (p. 33) that 
the Pheasant is not an indigenous British bird, nor is it a distinct 
species.” At least three species are well known here in a wild 
state,—Phasianus colchicus, torquatus, and versicolor,—and of 
late years a few others have been introduced and turned out by 
way of experiment. In referring to the earliest mention of the 
Pheasant in England, he is in error regarding the date; 1177 
being the date of the MS. in which the bill of fare is mentioned, 
and not of the bill itself, which was framed a.p. 1059. 

In ‘ The Field’ of March 31st, 1888, appeared an article (not 
by Mr. Watson) on the subject of small birds being assisted in 
their migrations by larger ones, and of this (without any acknow- 
—ledgment) Mr. Watson gives a réchauffé in the first portion of his 
chapter on ‘ Bird-problems,” the second portion of the same 
chapter, on the flight of birds, having been evidently inspired by 
a perusal of the Duke of Argyll’s ‘ Reign of Law.’ This style of 
writing is not to be commended, for it allows the unwary reader 
to suppose that a chapter so constructed is new and original, 
whereas it is only a counterfeit. Worse than this, it sometimes 
saddles the author quoted with mistakes which he has not com- 
_ mitted. We may point to an instance of this on p. 74, where 
Mr. Watson, commenting on what is now a well-known fact, viz., 
that the Woodcock carries its young from the nest to the feeding- 
ground, observes that the young are not conveyed either by or in 
_ the bill, and that “ it is just as erroneous to substitute the claws, 
as some have done, for the bill.” If Mr. Watson had attentively 
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read the article on this subject, from which he evidently quotes, 
and which appeared in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1879 (pp. 4883—440), 
he would have found the evidence on which this statement was 
grounded. Curiously enough, on his next page, he is so incon- 
sistent as to quote (very inaccurately) a peng? from Stuart’s 
‘Lays of the Deer Forest’ (correctly quoted in ‘ The Zoologist’ 
for 1879), wherein the writer states that he saw the young 
Woodcock carried “in the claws” of its parent, an observation 
which is confirmed by Mr. meaesaaacnael Hart in our present 
number (p. 454). 
To the statement (p. 175) that ‘“ Poregrinea are ‘very de- 
structive to Grouse,” we cannot object: they can catch and kill 
them easily, though many sportsmen affirm that a driven Grouse 
is the fastest bird that flies. But when Mr. Watson adds that 
‘it is just as true that they pick off the slowest and weakest 
birds,” we entirely disagree with him, having repeatedly had 
ocular proof that this is not the case. Having taken some part in 
es Grouse-hawking ” for three seasons, and having seen as many 
as six or eight Grouse killed in one afternoon by Peregrine 
Falcons, we may confidently claim to express an opinion on this 
subject, an opinion, by the way, which has been already called 
forth (antea, p. 117) by an iteration of the popular fallacy 
which Mr. Watson still tries to maintain. Once put a plausible, 
though erroneous, statement into print, without any evidence to 
support it, and it will be copied over and over again, in spite of 
contradiction. We have another instance of this in Mr. Watson’s 
book, on p. 78, where he tells us that the dark brown variety of 
Fallow-deer was introduced into England from Scandinavia, a 
fallacy that has been long since exposed (see ‘Essays on Sport | 
and Natural History,’ p. 12). | | 
| We might give other instances of want of accuracy, but have 
no desire to pursue such criticism further. The book, though 
not without its redeeming features, is on the whole a dis- 
appointing one. It savours too much of ‘‘ book-making,” and 
too little of the well-considered, well-expressed truths that might 
be collected by a more Pin writer, 
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BRITISH SPECIES of BIRDS’ SKINS & BIRDS’ EGGS.—Of these 
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NATURAL HISTORY SPECIMENS. 
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